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REMARM® UPON TH! 
LORD, THE 0 
BY JOB * 
P (Concluded from 452.) 
Reason of itself is so inadequate fo 
‘ledge of divine mysteries ortrutheyth 
dignified champions are at this Gay, an 
ages have bee 
pers most finished systems of divinity (so 
ed by them.) Like the potsherds of the 
earth, they dash one against andther; greatly to 
the confusion and reproach of every babel in 
Christe .» Such is the wisdom of God, that 
“aki Hvided against itself cannot stand ;” 
Hu the pains taken by the very masters 
i ut establish a kingdom or house upon’ 
the sand o& human reasonings, their buildings do 
cand will gl; “ for God will destroy the wisdom 
of thegyise; and briny to nothing the understand- 
: the prudent.” A superstructure thus 
and, may have been so propped 
'y and art.as to maintain a consid- 
of credit and even Weneratiowy, for 
; but sooner or later all such grow 
s@mation, as the a of their pretended 
support has been perceived. People’s eyes have 
been so far @pened, as to see some part, more or 
less, of the depeption, and so the tottering build- 
ing has tumbled, and great has sometimes ‘been 
the fall thereof. - ‘ 
And yet,—alas for the frailty of human , 
with all its boasted abilities, its rational, @fid as 
some woyld have it, almost infallible faculties !— 


no soonerghas the absurdity of one once cele- 
“brated“eystem becn clearlysdiscovered, and the 
sy elf therefore reje@gd, ut the minds of 


the men, who have jusk seen and rejected 
the one, have readily, (such is¥he tyrannic sway 
of human reasonings, when once tytieved suffi- 
cient for the discovery of divine truths,) with 
eagerness and avidity, embraced another babel of 
confusion, as ill founded and as unsupported as 
t 
? 


another, till they have, in the course of life, em- 
braced mugli of the many false doting 
have prévailed in thei gnd some have 
finally Janded in an o as foreign from 


truth as any they have d, or aps come 
t not but 
of this uncer- 


about tosthe first they held ; and I 
will still go the round’ 
Folie, Seeing there is but one infallible way 
pany tO escape it entirely, and: that is, for all 
ho think’Seriously of religious things, to attend 
tO truth in the inward parts. & e,< 
: Pilate asks “ what is tragh ?” ist gays, “1 
am the way, and ~ghe: md the life.” He . 
surely is so. i ks : — whether 
they will hearkeh-teat or not. eftlightens 
all: and his words of truth in all, and his’ light 
in all, will in time and eternity be thie condem- 
nation of al] that live and die regatdless thgreof, 
or rebellious ag@imst it; for the word which he 
has spoken in the heart shall judge us'all at tlig 
last day. . . 

Many ignggantly deny this, and that Christ is 
by his light, gface, or spirit in all. Oh! how 
little they are aware that some dogcertainly kn 
that they could not possibly Meny these str 
unless they were ignorapt ofthe true kao 
of the Father and the son. “All that 
know them, know that the e which for 
condemned them for all eviiyggven though 
then knew*hot what it was, and positively de 
its divinity, is now knowWr to be Christ in th 
the hope of glory, their light, their life, and 
solation. They know and are well acquain 

im ; they have the witness in themsely 
y deride, but they still Anow and 
.4* know in whom they do believ 
is he and not another. 
they kuPw that there is no clear knowledge 4 
him without this inward acquaintante wit! 
him. 

Some deny his actual indwelling in the saints, 
and his inward appearance in all the wicked to 
condemnation ; this is no less than at once avow- 
ing that they themselves know him not. They 
talk of him as at a distance, as if they knew him 
by the scriptures only after the flesh; he was 
once known after the flesh ; “ yet now henceforth 
know ye him no more,” said the apostle; and 
himself said, “ He dwelleth with you and sha.] 
be in you.” Jobn xiv. 17. 


a, 


Moreover, 








‘Behold I stand at the door and knock !” 
this only through the scriptures? By 

means ; it is universal, at the door of all hear 
in all ages of the world. Burn the Bible and 
stilh will knock. Though we heartily bless God, 
for the use of the scriptures, in qur own lan- 
guage, and are highly edified and comforted in 
reading them, when o the light of Christ, 
but we may be deprived Gfthese. Many go 
Christians Have been so he days.of their 
lives, and many others for"many years, by one 
circumstance of other ; but no man, no circum- 
stance, or complication of circumstances, can de- 
prive — we love God, of the true light that 


enlightefs all. A,ightito enlightemthe very 
Gentiles, and te eo of God’s inward 
Israel ; yea, in the very hope of their glory. 
And it i iorcer that he may come in,and 

with them, @ad they with him, and thas Be ; 











the hope of their glory too, that hé ae atl | 


the doors of all, who have not yet opened toll 
nor received him. 
There is 
ing in those who haye willingly received . him, 
in the way of his being, appearing, and knocking 
in those whodo all they can to getrid of him, 
keep him out, and stifle his copvictive voice and | 
knockings. So that, though he must be really 
in all suchpin a certain sense and manner, at 
whose doors he knocketh, for his knocking is 
not an external thing or act, itis called knock- 
ing to convey the idea of his striving, in, love 
to the soul, so to come into full possession of the 
heart and affections, as cordially and joyfully to 
sup with the soul, and the soul with him; yet, | 
y, though he is and must be really, in all, in 
ue sense, at Whose hearts he thus knocketh, | 
is hinders pot but that he does truly 
in” to those who open to him. 
is in all; and if it were not so, he could 
his light : condemnation of sinners, 
eis not in their affections, nor theig guide | 
eir actions ; and this is the entrance which 
elights in, and is knocking and pleading for, 
until he obtains it in good degree, he cannot | 


e their actual saviour, or their hope of glory. | 
Thus we see he is all in all, both in m- | 
| ion and justification ; for being in as 


are governed by his holy influence must unavoida- | 
bly feel peace and reconciliation ; whils¥such as | 
Strive against him, resist his spirit, and do de- | 
spite thereunto, must as unavoidably feel con- 
demnation. Ths he isa flaming sword, turn- | 
ing every way to guard the tree of -life, against 
all that have any thing in them, that wars | 
against the life of the Lamb, in their own souls. 

The Lamb, or in other words, the life of the 















st difference between his indwell- "so 





of the paradise of God, for the healing of the 
nations. Nothing can heal the nations, but 
Christ the Lamb. He is the life, he is the 





ake alive.” This Christ, ife, may 


rd to the wérk of life’ in every true 
; something -in de d man must be 
and slaingggnd so ing in him must 


e healed and mad@alive, before he can live to 
God in that life that is lij’with Christ in God. 
NowWe can kill, bué he that can bind the 
sone and cast him out, and spoil his 
goods ; he that can finish sin and make an end 
of trapsgression # And then, who or what can 
make alive, but he that brings in ev@ lasting 
righteousness instead thereof? And ijmthis be 
so, then it is clear that Christ the lightihe life, 
the tree of life, the bread of life, the teous- 
ness and justification of him that believes in the 
light, and so becomes a child_of the Hight, is also 
the condemnation of him lieves not in, 

g d there is no 
, but by wholly 
ration thereof; if it be 
full purposelpf heart, 
ear the,indignation @the Lord, because the 
soul has sinned against him, it will in due time 
be lysseen, how it is that the ministration 
even Of Gondemnation is glorious; and that be- 
cause being: ightly endured, it leads the soul 
directly on to the ministration of justification, 
which is much more glorious. 

Here the poor, tried, but submitting soul, 
even in the very agonics of extreme condempa- 
tion and righteous judgment, still says, with Job, 
“though he slay me, yet will I trust in him ;” 
and with Peter, or the disciples, ‘ to yom shall 































1, 


| we go? thou hast the words of. eterfal life.” 


Here a hope takes place, that he who kills will 


|make alive ; and this hope was never yet disap- 


pointed in any, who have rightly endured the 


| day of the Lord’s indignation and fiéfee wrath 


against sin ; for this, rightly endured, neyer fails 
to destroy the devilandall bis works; thor 
not in part only, but thoroughly tos mY 
floor of the heart. This slays the ; 
the life is losty is slain, and cruc 
cross of Christ; and this soul must a 
nor can all the gates of death prevail 
life in God ; he thus abiding in the death and 
loss of his own life. 4 
This is salvation by Christ ;.this is being saved 
by his life : it is immutably ordained, “ he that 
Tate his life, shall lose it.’ There is a 
at'ado about imputation of Christ's righteous- 
ness to souls defiled with, and living in sin ; but 
the life in sin, yea, the very life of sin, must be 
lost, or else eternal life will be lost. Tt is the 
very doctrine of him, whom many are striving 









| to make to “sqrve grith their sins,” fi as a 
‘cloak for their sins,” by imputation ough 
Lamb, is the tree of life that grows in the midst | 


himself has declared, that now he has come and 
done what he has, “they have no cloak for their 
sins.”’ 


The doctrine of imputation, rightly under- 





‘healer, the binder up; I wound and I heal, I'|stood, is very precious to the true believer in 
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Christ ; though he knows it belongs not toa state 


of present sinfulness, but to those who are washed 
and made clean, and to no soul any whit further 
than he is so, really so. This soul feels the 
blessed benefit of imputation, and of non-imputa- 
tion also. This is the blessed man to whom the 
Lord will not impute sin; no, he forgives his 
sins. Here is the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance and mercy Of God in } 
Christ ; here his former sins are covered, as it 
were, or blotted out, or passed by ; here he is re- 
conciled to God by the death of his son; the 
mighty, immense score of his old sins, however 
formidable, is not equal to the love of God in| 
Christ, and so is not suffered to prevent his being | 
saved by the life of Christ. Indeed, every soul | 
that is saved, is saved by his life inwardly re- | 
vealed ; for though the reconciliation to God in | 
regard to past offences is, and must be by the| 
death of Christ, and that not without our being | 
buried with him by baptism into real death to, 
sin, filling up what remains behind of bis suffer- | 
ings, yet the joy of God’s salvation isonly known 
in and by the life of Christ in man, Christ in us 
the hope of glory. He that rightly believes in 
Christ, not every historical believer, pot every , 
one that believes with man’s faith, or the faith 
of the creature, but every one who believes with 
that faith, which is livingly felt to be of the 
operation of God, “out of his belly shall flow - 
rivers of living waters.” This Christ has 
promised ; it cannot fail. Every true betiever | 
witnesseth it; it is in him a well of living water, 
springing up unto everlasting life. He can say, | 
“Spring up, O well!’—he can sing livingly 
unto it: here is the new song, the song of salva- 
tion. This is being saved by the life of 
Christ. These can never despise the doctrine 
of imputation in its true meaning; they bow | 
down before the throne of the Lamb forever ; | 
they acknowledge the remission of their mani- | 
fold sins ; they give, they sing glory to God on | 
high, in that he so loved us, that he gave his | 


Extracts from a Memoir of RichHARD REYNOLDS, 
by his grand-daughter. 


Under feelings of deep reverence and affection, 
I undertake the task, which has been allotted to 
me, of giving some account of the life of my 
grandfather, Richard Reynolds. 

It is a solemn thing, to attempt to portray the 
character of another,—to trace the footsteps of 
one who has passed away from the earth,—to 
collect the scattered sigus and records of his 
mind’s existence,—knowing, the while, that there 
is, in every human being, an inner life, which 
cannot be penetrated. And this is peculiarly to 
be felt, in the present instance, of one whose 
whole conduct was governed by the utmost sim- 
plicity of truth, and a sensitive shrinking from 
the observation of others. 


There was nothing in my grandfather’s station 
in life, in his attainments in any branch of 
science or literature, or in any circumstances 
connected with him or his family, to render him 
a man of public mark or interest. It was solely 
through his self-denying benevolence and ex- 
tended beneficence that he became so widely 
known in his life-time, and that he comes before 
us now, after the lapse of so many years since 
he was removed from this earthly scene. So 
greatly was he esteemed in his native place, that 
shortly after his death a meeting was held in 

ristol to consider the most appropriate mode of 
recording his worth and perpetuating his name ; 
and a charitable society was formed and entitled 
“The Reynolds Commemoration Society.”” And 
shall he who was so beloved and respected by 
his fellow-citizens, as to win from them this testi- 
mony to his virtues and beneficence, be suffered 
to remain unremembered, and almost unknown, 
in the habitations of his descendants ?—shall his 
labors of love, and his self-denying life, exist 
only in the ‘recollection of the few, whe ‘must 
soon follow him to the grave? 


He departed this life, leaving behind him 


only begotten son for us; they ascribe their re- | children, and grandchildren, and great grand- 
conciliation wholly to Christ, but can never be | children,—and now his son,—alone in his gene- 
such idle dreamers, as to imagine that he saves | ration,—Is the beloved grandfather, whose sons 
people in their sins, or that his merits are im- | and daughters, fast approaching the evening of 
puted to such as are daily crucifying him in the | their day, look as he did on their children’s 
spirit, so as to justify them in the sight of God. | children playing around their hearths,—and they 
would not that these should, one day, ask, and 
: ask in vain,—Who was the Keynolds, whose 
name has thus been perpetuated ? 
: ; Richard Reynolds, born  Bristel, according 
I hold it indeed to be a sure sigu of a mind ! to a memorandum in his own handwriting, on 
not poised as it ought to be, if it be ifisensible | the 1st of November, QO. S., in the year 1735, 
to the pleasure of home, to the little joys and | was the only son of Richard and Jane Reynolds, 
endearments of a family, to the affection of re- | members of the Society of Friends. The family 
lations, to the fidelity of domestics. probably joined this sect at the commencement, 


DOMESTIC ENDEARMENTS. 


Next to being well with his own censcience, 
the friendship and attachment of a man’s family 
and dependents seem to be one of the most com- 
fortable circumstances of his lot. 


as the warriage-certificate of Michael, the father 
of the above-mentioned Richard Reynolds, sur- 
named the “ Honest,’’ is dated in the year 1704, 
and is signed by Ais father Michael as a witness, 
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who may therefore be supposed to have been one | sessed,—and he keenly felt his poverty, but he 
of the early converts to the preaching of George | also felt the satisfaction of having discharged the 
Fox, in the middle of the seventeenth century. | debt. In after life, the principle of owing no 
This certificate is in the usual form (essentially) | man anything, he ever most scrupulously main- 
of these documents, as required at the present | tained; and when, in managing the concerns of 
time, in the Quaker mode of conducting the cere- | others, he had to endure a temporary infringe- 
mony of marriage in their public assemblies ; and | ment of this habit of punctuality, it occasioned 
as so few of my grandfather’s descendants now | him a degree of distress, that would be thought 
remain in the Society, an extract from it is here | by some almost a refinement upon honesty. 
given. The name, parentage, occupation orsta-| The defective education existing, probably in 
tion in life of the parties being set forth, also the | most sehools of the same class, at that period, 
fact of their having given due notice of their in- | may be inferred by a proceeding of the boys at 
tention of marriage, and of their having been | Thomas Bennet’s, which, it is tobe hoped, would 
declared clear of all other similar engagements, | not occur at the present day. Understanding 
and as having the consent of their parents, it thus | that a school in the neighborhood consisted of 
proceeds :— ‘‘ Now these are to certify all whom } children whose parents were members of the es- 
it may concerne, &c., this ffoure and twentieth | tablished Church,—and, in the ignorance of 
day of the twelvth month, called Ffebruary, in | their prejudiced minds, conceiving that a diver- 
they yeare, according to the English account, one | sity of religious profession was a just ground of 
thousand seven hundred and foure. They the | hostility, they resolved to go in a body, and 
said Michaell Keynolds and Susanna Bromley ap- | valiantly fight the “Church boys.” Sallying 
peared in a publick assembly of the said people | forth accordingly, for this especially unquakerly 
and others mett together for that end in their} purpose, they encountered the other party, who, 
publick meeting place att Stratford aforesaid, | unacquainted with their design, met them with 
He the said Michael Reynolds taking the said | so much civility, and in so courteous a manner, 
Susanna Bromley by the hand did solemnly and | that their hearts instantly relented, and they re- 
expressly declare that he did take her (the said | turned home secretly convicted, and ashamed of 
S. B.) to be his wife—and then and there, in the | their unworthy project. 
said assembly, the said Susanna Bromley in like; Whilst at this school, Richard Reynolds was 
manner holding him (the said M. R.) by the | guilty of the only deliberate falschood, which, as 
hand, did solemnly and expressly declare that | he used to say, he believed he had ever uttered 
she did take him, the said M. R., to be her hus- | in the course of his life. He had been accused 
band—and each of them did solemnly promise to | of some fault, of which he was, in reality, inno- 
be loving and faithful to each other in the rela- | cent ; but appearances were so much against him, 
tion of husband and wife, until it should please | that the master, feeling no doubt on the subject, 
the Lord to separate them by death—and the | urged the boy to confess, promising forgiveness 
said Michaell Reynolds and Susanna Bromley as | to induce him to do so, and threatening him with 
a further confirmation thereof, did then and there | a flogging if he continued obstinate. He per- 
to these presents set their hands, &c., &c.’’ To/| sisted, however, in maintaining his innocence, 
this certificate there are-about twenty signatures, | until he was ordered by the master to go into 
three of which are expressed by a mark. the adjoining room, in which was the girls’ 
Young Richard Reynolds was sent to school, | school, and there to ask for the instrument of 
at the early age of five years, to a Friend, named | this degrading punishment. The corporal pain, 
Thomas Bennet, of Pickwick, in Wiltshire. The | and even the disgrace, he would have borne ; but 
little boy, who was leaving his home for the first | he had not strength of mind to endure this great 
time, to go to school, at a considerable distance, | humiliation,—and he pleaded guilty. 
was set forth on his journey in a primitivestyle,| For years this sin weighed heavily upon his 
under the care of a carrier, on horseback ; a cir-! mind, and he was not satisfied until he had con- 
cumstance to which he often pleasantly referred | viuced the master of his unintentional injustice, 
in later years, as contrasting with the early habits | and of the injurious consequences of his severity. 
of ease and indulgence which he saw encouraged | There can be no doubt, however, that Thomas 
in many of the families around him. Another | Bennet took a sincere and permanent interest in 
incident, which he used to relate, was no less | the future welfare of his pupils, and that he 
illustrative of the simple manners of that period, | gained-and preserved their esteem and affection. 
when one or two pence a week was the whole of | Richard Reynolds was removed from Thomas 
his allowance of pocket-money, although his | Bennet’s school at the age of fourteen, just as a 
father was in a lucrative business as an iron mer- ' growing taste for classical study had taught him 
chant. Qn his first return to school, after the to value the time and opportunity for making 
holidays, one of his companions ran up to him, further progress, especially in the Latin language. 
as he entered the play-ground, saying, “Dick, History had also become a favorite pursuit ; and 
thou owes me a penny.” Dick immediately paid it was, I believe, about this time, that his im- 
the penny, which was the only one that he pos- agination was so much excited, by the braver; 
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and heroism of the soldier’s character, and the| Those days are gone, irrevocably gone, and we 

glory of skilful and sucecssful warfare, that he | are separated by too great a distance ever to hope 

had felt a strong desire himself to embrace a| for the like again. But let me conjure thee to 

military life. come and see me, if it be but for a short time. 
Of his conduct, or of anything which might | The spring is coming on, and I expect thou wilt 

mark the progress of his character, during the | be too busy when that is far advanced to come 

next six years, we unfortunately know little or | then. 

nothing, beyond what may be inferred from one Thy affectionate friend, 

of his letters, written when he was twenty-three RicHARD REYNOLDS. 

years of age, (and a copy of which is here given,) (To be continued.) 

to John Maccappen, a young man for whom he 

had formed a sincere and ardent attachment,— Prepared for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


in which mutual pleasure in each other’s society, “ Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
and a strong sympathy in each other’s tastes and | youth, while the evil days come not, nor the 
pursuits, was combined reverence for religion, | years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no 
and an earnest desire to be guided by its prin- | pleasure in them.” 


ciples. This scripture passage was brought to mind, 


To Joun Maccapren. when reflecting upon the removal of John 
Ketley, March 13th, 1758. | Blakey, late of Fallston, Maryland, eldest son 
My pearesT Frienp,—I have often thought | of Thomas and Lydia W. Blakey, whodied after a 
one reason why many letters we receive from our | short and severe illness on the 16th of 6th mo. 
friends are read with indifference, compared with | last, in the 20th year of his age. We believe it 
others received from the same persons, is our not | was by taking heed to this injunction, that our 
being in the same disposition or frame of mind | young friend was able to lay down his life in 
with the writer. That this letter may not want | peace. 
that advantage, I will tell thee, I have been re-| Hig mother’s testimony concerning him is, 
flecting on the many occurrences we have been that while full of life and energy, he adhered 
jointly concerned in since the time we first be-| closely to the principle of life within—no one 
came acquainted. We were both young, appren- | couldfpersuade him to depart from its teachings. 
tices to the same trade and in the same street. | Mj wickedness or cruelty dwelt within him, and 
A similitude of circumstances and inclinations | instead of contending when things went as he 
was the foundation of our intimacy, productive |,thought wrong, he would turn away and give 
of very salutary effectsto me. [Iremember with , vent to his feelings in tears. He was unwilling 
pleasure, one of our first evening walks together | to absent himself from»meetings appointed for 
in the rope-walk, that our conversation was scri- | divine worship, and even the morning he was 
ous, and concluded with joint resolutions, that, | taken sick, could not be prevailed cn to stay at 
let others do as they would, we determined to be | home, remarking the meeting would be small. 
religious. Happy would it have been for us, | He assembled with his friends, but went imme- 
could we have as easily practised as resolved ! | diately to bed on his return, and in one short 
but alas ! I too soon gave back, too soon returned | week rendered up his life to Him who gave it, 
to my former follies, and added new. I fear I | desiring his mother not to grieve, saying, it was 
was the means of engaging thee in the practice | all right he should be thus taken. He was a 
of many things thou wast conscious were not | youth of fine principles, and was strengthened 
right and wouldst not have done, fad not my ex- | to bear testimony against speaking of the fail- 
ample strength the temptation and increased | ings of others, by not only refraining therefrom 
that disposition ll naturally have to what is | himself, but checking the disposition when ap- 
wrong ; but yet, sve gi reason to be thank- | parent in others, saying he doubted not he had 
ful to that graciogs Pré®trver of men, that we | faults of his own, which might be equally re- 
were not suffered to be guilty of any gross sins. | provable. 
Ol! my friend, my dearest friend, may we be| It is not with a desire to eulogize that these 
grateful, may our future conversation be influ- | points, remarkable in one so young, are brought 
enced thereby, and may we for the time to come, | into view, but rather with the hope that his ex- 
be as helpmeets and incentives to each other in | ample may stimulate those who are left a little 
the way that is right! I protest, I can never | longer upon this transitory scene, to seek wis- 
reflect on the many hours we have spent together, | dom and with all their gettings, get understand- 
but I am seized with a sort of tender melancholy, | ing. ‘ Then shalt thou walk in thy way safely, 
an agreeable pensiveness. How frequent were | and thy foot shall not stumble ; when thou liest 
our excursions to Clifton and over the Downs! | down, thou shalt not be afraid—yea thou shalt 
how often to the river side, and the Hot-well | lie down and thy sleep shall be sweet.” 
rocks! but above all, the square was our most 
common resort. There, how often we talked} Nature’s real wants are few; but the cravings 
down the summer’s sun! of fancy are infinite. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DISUSE OF MUSIC IN 
RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

“T will pray with the spirit, and I will pray 
with the understanding also: I will sing with 
the spirit, and I will sing with the understand- 
ing also.”’—(1 Cor. xiv. 15.) 

To those who believe that they can neither 
preach, pray, nor sing, in an acceptable manner, 
without the immediate influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the use of artificial musie, vocal or instru- 
mental, even the simplest that can be devised, 
must be irrelevant. It is accordingly declined 


From W. Armistend’s Select Miscelinates. a people who have been raised up in these 


latter days to bear a distinguished testimony to 
the immediate government of Christ in his pure. 
ly spiritual appearance. 

It is observable that no mention is made in 
the New Testament of instrumental music, ex- 
cept in the Apocalypse, where harps are described 
as are also golden vials full of odors, the one 
as significant ‘of the praises, the other of the 
prayers of the saints; and certainly not proposed 
as models for our imitation. That vocal music 
was practised by the primitive disciples and their 
blessed Master, is no proof that it remains to be 


by the Society of Friends, in the exercise of their | an instituted part of religious worship, except ua- 
devotions, lest it should supersede those qualifi-| der such qualifications as undoubtedly accom- 


cations for which they are engaged reverently to 
wait in the silence of all flesh, that they may be 
enabled either to preach, pray, or sing, with the 
spirit and with the understanding also; or if not 
especially gifted or required to perform either of 
these duties in an audible manner, that they may 
be émployed in solemn attendance on the imme- 


diate teaching and ministrations of the good word } 


of life, in themselves, or as it nay be adminis- 
tered through prepared and appointed instru- 
ments, in whose solemn exercises they may thus 
become capable of uniting in spirit to their own 
edification. 

Friends are a people brought forth dh@er.the 
cross ina remarkable degree; many roquititiks 
of duty of which they are_ made sensible, have 
involved a measure of sufféfing and sacrifice that 
appears, to the eyes of humaty reason, greatly to 
exceed the proportionablle magnitude of the sub- 
jects to which such apprehended duty is attach- 


ed. The declining to tuke off a hat as an act of 


complaisance to a fellow creature, or to any as- 
semblage of fellow creatures, because it is a its 
of homage due only to the Creator; the address- 
ing of persons by their propernames only, when 
no especial relation, natural or civil, admits of a 
further distinction, because more consistent with 
Gospel simplicity than the epithets of modern 
times; the use of a single pronoun to an indi- 
vidual because the adoption of the plural was 


originally derived from the corrupt source of ful to their tru f, ing 


pride or adulation; the substitution of numerical 
distinctions for the heathen names of days and 
months, because the use of the latter is not strict] 


panied the performance of it, when thus aided by 
the presence and the example of him who alone 
fulfilled all righteousness, both of the Jewish 
and the Christian dispensation. As a part of the 
Jewish ritual was probably performed the sing- 
ing of a hymn after the Paschal supper ; which 
from that time forward became commemorative, 
as it was before typical, of him who is the Lamb 
‘slain from the foundation of the world, though 
according to the apprehensions of Friends, not 
designed to be a perpetual memorial to those 
who are acquainted with his second coming in 





spirit, as the everlasting Head of bis own Church, 
' Under the Jewish dispensation, indeed, mu 
_ sic, both vocal and instrumental, was especially 





recognized ; and while sanctioned by Divive au- 
‘thority, was confessedly a most impressive sign 
(of. devotional affections; but, like all external 
| signs, it is capable of being separated from the 
' substance which it was intended to indicate, and, 

in common with some others, of the most legiti- 
'mate character, it has been»much exhibited in 
| this State of separation during many ages of the 
| professing Christian chureh. If then, a company 
of sincere believers have apprehended themselves 
called upon to bear testimony in doctrine and 
practice to the essential enjoyment of the sub- 
stance, as separable from the shadow or sign, 
| when the latter is not reneyggdly dictated by a 
| degree of spiritual influence y they he faith- 
at equal liberty 
| to seek the substance ou e medium of the 
| sign, who believe the are“West maintained in 
, such conjunction, unles’experience shall conduct 


| 





consonant with the renunciation of all idolatrous | them to the knowledge of a more exccllent way. 
practices; and lastly, the abstaining from the ex- | a 
ercise of a most attractive art (that of music), DRESS. 

even as a serious recreation, or engagement, be-| Now, I am aware these things, respecting 
cause of its obviously ensnaring tendency, are | dress, &c., are, in the eyes of mens’ wisdom des- 
all peculiarities in which they cannot expect the | pised, and thought of no consequence ; indeed, of 
concurrence of other Christian professors, who | themselves, I am persuaded they are of no con- 
have not been made equally sensible of a reli-| sequence, or if done from a wrong motive, may 
gious obligation to the observance of them. Itis| be rather injurious than otherwise; yet, when 
enough for those who have been made so, to sub- | the Lord commands, it becomes his creatures to 
mit without hesitation, whether they may or may | obey, and not to reason about it, whether of con- 
not be able fully to apprehend all the purposes of | sequence or not. 

unerring Wisdom, in dictating such observances} When I felt a desire to reason about it, the 
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example of Naaman the Syrian was brought to 
my remembrance. When the prophet ordered 
him to wash seven times in Jordan, his pride 
and wisdom were offended; he wanted some 
great thing done, somewhat pompous, and agree- 
able to the ideus of his worldly mind; and had 
not his servants been wiser than their master, 
he might have continued in his disease; but the 
event proved, how despicable soever the means 
appeared, it fully answered all he could wish ; 
therefore it is good for any one who feels ocea- 
sionally the judgment of the Lord, against an'y- 
thing, however trifling it may appear, not to con- 
sult with flesh and blood, not to reason about it, 
but give up in simplicity of mind; and then I 
am persuaded it will be found of more conse- 
quence than was apprehended; for if we are not 
faithful in the little, how can we expect the 
greater will be committed to us?””—J. Spalding. 


TRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 

Oliver Heywood, a pious man who lived in 
the seventeenth century, suffered at various times 
for his religious opinions, and was often reduced 
to great difficulties through want of the neces- 
saries of life. His biographer relates the follow- 
ing anecdote which he declares to be perfectly 
authentic. At one time his stock of money was 
quite exhausted, the family provision entirely 
consumed, and his servant Martha, who had 
lived in the family for many years, had furnished 
for their support all the savings she had previ- 
ously laid by. Oliver still trusted that God, 
whom he had desired to serve, would yet pro- 
vide for the extreme need of himself and family. 
His children became impatient for food, and as 
yet there seemed no prospect of a supply. After 
considering the matter, Oliver called his servant 
to him, and desired her to take a basket, go to 
Halifax, and call upon a shopkeeper with whom 
he was acquainted in Northgate, and ask for the 
loan of tive shillings. If the shopkeeper should 
be kind cnough to lend the money, he desired 
her to buy some cheese, some bread, and such 
other little things as were needed in the family. 
He concluded with desiring her to be as expedi- 
tious as she could be, as the children were fretful 
for want of something to eat. He desired the 
Lord would give her good speed. Martha went 
as directed, but when she came near the house 
where she was to beg the loan of five shillings, 
through timidity and bashfulness her heart failed 
her. She passed by the door again and again, 
but could not gather courage enough to go in 
and tell her errand. At length the storekeeper, 
who was standing at his shop-door, noticed her, 
and called her to him. He inquired if she was 
not Oliver Heywood’s servant. With an anxious 
heart she replied iu the affirmative. On this he 
expressed his gladness, saying, “‘ Some friends at 
M have remitted to me five guineas for your 
master, and [ was just thinking how I could con- 
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trive to sendeit.” Martha burst into tears, and 
for some time could not utter a syllable. The 
necessities of the family, the trust of her master 
in Providence, the seasonableness of the supply, 
all pressing upon her mind at once, quite over- 
powered her. At length she told the store- 
keeper upon what errand she had come to Hali- 
fax, and how her courage had failed at the 
thought of asking him to lend her poor master 
money. The tradesman was affected at the nar- 
ration, and bade Martha freely come to him, if 
the like necessity should at any future time 
press on them. She purchased the necessary 
provisions, and then hastened home, to lighten 
the hearts of the almost famishing household.— 
Buck's Anecdotes. 


7 For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
‘“‘ From whence cume wars and fightings ? Come 
they not hence even of your lusts, that war in 
your members ?” James iv. 1. Through these in- 
quiries left upon record in the scriptures of 
truth, we may presume that the apostle James 
considered the unsubjected passions of man to 
be the fruitful source of evil. The same apos- 
tle tells us, “‘ The wisdom that is from above is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality and without hypocrisy.” 

A@eérding to the views thus held up, we can 
readily decide which influence would most con- 
tribute to our happiness and evable us also to 
contribute to the happiness of those around us. 
We can readily perceive that if we are under 
the government of fleshly lusts, strife is engen- 
dered, which brings trouble—but if these fleshly 
lusts are subject to the wisdom that is from 
above, peace is our portion. 

Is not the inquiry then one of great interest, 
how are we to know our creaturely desires made 
subject to the heavenly government? We know 
“It is not in man that walketh to direct his 
own steps,” but we also know the blessed lan- 
guage of gospel invitation is, “ If any man lack 
wisdom, let him ask it of God, who giveth libe- 
rally and upbraideth none,” yea, the guidance 
of the Divine spirit is not withheld from those 
who seek it, and it will ever prove sufficient to 
lead those who are governed by it out from un- 
der the bondage .of sin, and establish them in 
all purity and love. 

Come, then, ye who are weary of the thral- 
dom of this world’s spirit, and seek another ru- 
ler. Come, yield yourselves as subjects of the 
sweet influences of heavenly love, under whose 
government the spirit of strife hath no place, 
and receive in lieu thereof “ the wisdom that is 
from above; which is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality and without hy- 
pocrisy.” 5". J.J. 

10th mo., 1855. 
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True Science consists of the principles 
which enter into the superstructure of universal 
nature, and can only mislead when its applica- 
tion is erroneous. 
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The remarks of our friend G. D. are given 
ina kind spirit, and contain so much that may 
be profitable, that although they were not intend- 
ed for publication, we take the liberty of insert- 
ing them. 

We unite in the sentiment, “that our useful- 


ness, either as individuals or as a body, depends | 


entirely on our devotedness to God ;” yet it is 
not for us to judge whether our brother is “ re. 
fusing to yield obedience to the grace of God, 
and is pursuing his own course,’’ so long as the 
fruits he brings forth do not give evidence of be- 
ing from the corrupt tree. With regard to the 


essay in question, it was admitted as the produc- | 


tion of an honest man, who believed he had some- 


thing to suggest that would benefit his fellow' 


creatures, and who had a right to be heard, 


Lulyard, 9th mo. 17th, 1855. 


* * * T feel as interested as ever in the pub- 
lication and spread of your paper. I think it has 
been conducted wisely and discreetly, yet there 
is once in a while an article that does not cor- 
respond with my feelings. That long essay writ- 
ten by an Englishman, pointing out the means 
unecessary to abolish slavery, was, in my judg- 
menta superficial, powerless argument. 

And then the invitation given to Friends to 
enter into an association for the purpose of earry- 
ing out the proposed plan, I think was entirely 
wrong. I have long been satisfied in my mind 
that our usefulness, cither as individuals or as an 
organized body of professed Christians, especially 
as respects the great evil of slavery, depends 
wholly upon our devotedness to God. 

The great work necessary to abolish slavery 
is to change the governing principle in the soul 
of man. Just as long as man refuses to yield 
obedience to the grace of God, and pursues his 
own course, just so long he is in the slave power, 
and notwithstanding he may talk much about 
the evils of slavery, and use great exertions for 
its abrogation, he is still in the very power out 
of which slavery springs as a legitimate conse- 
quence. And all his labor and all his efforts will 
amount to no more than to endeavor to cast out 
devils, by Beelzebub the prince of devils. The 
truth is, we do not live in a world of chance, but 
in a world governed by fixed and immutable laws. 


And we may just as well undertake to dethrone! 
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Omnipotence as to bring about results contrary 
to those laws. Therefore, dear friend, the desire 
of my mind is that we may all of us endeavor 
to draw near unto God ; live in strict obedience 
to what he requires of us; watch and pray con- 
tinually ; take up the cross daily, and then, in 
this waiting, humble, obedient state, we shall not 
only be qualified at times to lend a hand of help 
toa friend or neighbor, but our own souls will 
be filled with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
G. D. 


Errata in No. 28 of the Intelligencer..—Near 
the bottom of the first column on page 436, in 
the Memoir of Willet H. Hunt, for “‘ 6th month” 
read 5th month; and about the middle of the 
first column on page 437, for “to wnom” read 


| when. 


THE RULE OF LOVE AND THE RULE OF FEAR. 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 
“To mould the Soul and form the moral Man.” 

It is extremely difficult to point out the best 
manner of training up the young. The kindest 
of parents, the wisest of guardians are sometimes 
sadly perplexed. The old adage “Spare the rod, 
and spoil the child,” is voted as obsolete by most 
persons of the present day and generation. The 


rule of love is regarded as far more potent in a 


general sense than the rule of fear. This is on 
the principle that persuasion is better than harsh- 
ness, reasoning better than blows. And yet we 
are told by some of the most experienced teach- 
ers, men who are not only clear of head, but bene- 
volent in heart, that there are exceptions, and 
that in some cases the most rigid, the most 
rigorous policy, is necessary. This is perhaps, 
true. There are few rules to which there are not 
exceptions. There are few systems that must 
not be varied at times, and although in the great 
majority of cases, a gentle reproof, a kindly re- 
buke, a persuasive appeal, will have far more 
effect than severe ceusure or physical punish- 
ment—-there may be, and there doubtless are in- 
stances where the latter course is necessary. The 
modern philosophy, generally speaking, is that of 
kindness and gentleness. We should win the 
respect of our children, gecure their confidence 
and deserve their love, and thus obtain an influ- 
ence and a power over them that are almost in- 
vincible. But how shall this best be accom- 
plished? How, if defective ourselves, either in 
temper or in mind, shall we so impress character, 
manners, and morals upon the plastic nature of 
our offspring, as to render them obedient, affec- 
tionate, dutiful and faithful to all their obliga- 
tions? How, if we be peevish and fretful, if we 
give way to the bursts of passion and the mad- 
ness of prejudice, can we look for truth, sincerity, 
and affability in the creatures of our example? 
How, if we meet them with reproaches, rebukes 
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and domestic despotism, can we inspire frankness, 
sincerity, confidence andlove? These questions 
cover the whole ground. They define the relative 
duties between parent andchild. The young are 
naturally imitative, and therefore, to them, ex- 
ample is every thing. Let us nét be misunder- 
stood. Let it not be supposed for a moment, 
that we advocate the doctrine that children are 
naturally perfect, and that they require no watch- 
fulness, no vigilance, no restraint. It is exactly 
otherwise. They must be taught first by ex- 


ample, and then controlled and restrained by the | 
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care, and who yet, from evil associates, vicious 
habits, or an ungovernable temper, may be the 
constant source of anxiety and anguish! Still, 
even with such, kindness is perhaps the best 
policy, for sooner or later, unless the heart be 
hard as adamant, and the principles base beyond 
redemption, it must eventually exercise its magic 
influence. This kindness should not, however, 
be indiscriminate, improvident and unassociated 
with gentle rebukes, mild appeals, and salutary 
restraints. It should be remembered that none 
are hopeless, and that there are times, seasons 


means best suited to their particular dispositions. | and circumstances, when conviction flashes upon 


In the great majority of cases, as already ob- 
served, by the gentleness of persuasion, the in- 
fluence of love, and the power of reason. But 
whea these will not avail, and are wholly disre- 
garded, some more vigorous policy will be found 
absolutely necessary. It seems to us that the 
great error and its bitter fruits are to be found 
in the two extremes—over indulgence in the one 
case, and excessive harshness in the other. In 
the first, the child is permitted to grow up, reck- 
less, vicious and disobedient, because of the want 
of proper restraints; and in the last he is ren- 
dered hypocritical, revengeful and malignant, in 
consequence of the domestic despotism of home. 
In the one case he is petted and spoiled, his errors 
are described as virtues, his insolence as smart- 


ness, his pertness as readiness and wit, and thus 
he is absolutely taught to be insulting, disobedi- 


ent and insolent. Ip the other, he is indirectly 
encouraged to become distrustful, watchful, de- 
ceitful, and ail through the rule of fear, and to 
eseape severe penalties for trivial errors at home. 
The proper policy lies hetween these two ex- 
tremes. Chiidren should be regarded as child- 
ren, and treated as such. It is unfair and un- 
natural to expect in them, the care, the gravity, 
the decorum and the knowledge that can only 
be acquired by age, experience and proper train- 
ing; and while allowance is made for youth and 
its indiscretions, while the errors and infirmities 
are pointed out and corrected, the other folly 
should be carefully avoided of commending when 
a rebuke is necessary, and applauding when a 
nod of dissent or a word of reproof would be far 


easier to inculcate a doctrine in this connexion 
than to practice it. We have known instances 
in which the kindest of parents, the most watch- 
ful, the most generous, and yet the most observ- 


the mind, and with it, a determination to amend, 
reform and pursue the better and brighter way. 
Such a time, such a season, should be constantly 
sought for. There are prodigals in all ages and 
countries, and the touching parable of Holy Writ 
should never be lost sight of, nor its sublime yet 
gentle lesson of mercy and forgiveness ever be 
disregarded.— Pa. Inquirer. 


BEAUTIFUL EFFECT OF PAIN. 


One of the most beautiful effects of pain is its 
tendency to develop kind feelings between man 
and man; to excite a friendly sympathy on the 
part of others toward the person immediately 


afflicted. No sooner is a person attacked with’ 


illness, than a corresponding degree of interest 
is excited in his behalf. Expressions of solici- 
tude for his welfare are put forward, offers of 
assistance are made, old friendships are revived, 
new ones developed ; all this, it is to be remem- 
bered, is essentially connected with the suffer- 
ings of sickness. Were it not for this, there 
would be no occasion for this sympathy, and 
there would be no manifestation of it. Every 
man would be left to battle with the attacks of 
illness as he could; and no kind voice would be 
raised to cheer him in his hours of solitary 
gloom; no tender hands put forth in offices of 
kindness; no midnight watchers volunteer to 
attend his bedside. In contemplating the uses 
of pain that a gracious God has attached to our 
constitution as a necessary part of our existence, 


'is there any one that calls for louder admiration 
more appropriate. And yet, after all, it is much | 


than this, which unites the whole family of 
Adam in one universal brotherhood; which 
gives exercise to the noblest charities of our 
nature, and which is the means of securing to us, 
at the very moment when we most see their 


ing, have been sadly unfortunate with their| value, the tenderest assistance of the best and 


children. They have resorted to every means, 
and in vain. They have adopted firat one policy 
and then another, aud only to be still further 
perplexed. At this moment, how many families 


kindest feelings of our nature ? 


To Preserve Gum AraBic SoLuTions.—A 


in Philadelphia are pained to the very heart, by| few drops of alcohol, or any essential oil, will 
the reckless and profligate conduct of one of their; preserve a quart of the mucilage of “gum ara- 
members, one too, perhaps, who may possess | bie” or “gum tragacanth”’ from spoiling. A 
many generous qualities, who may have had small quantity of dissolved alum will preserve 
lavished upon him every tenderness, expense and flour paste. B. A. C. 
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GIFT FROM AN ABBESS TO HER NUNS. 
[Concluded from page 440.] 
Zeal for the Honor of God.—Perfect Religious. 


The true happiness of the perfect religious con- 
sists in the honor of God. Her most pungent 
sorrow arises from the experience how little his 
divine plenitude of perfections and holiness affects 
his sinful and insensible creature, man. 

As she loves God above all, so bis interests 
are, in her estimation, above all other interests. 

The humiliations, injuries, or contumely, there- 
fore, which she herself receives, inflict upon her 
no permanent sorrow. All the good she is 
favored to dispense, she rejoices should be attri- 
buted not to her own natural disposition, or 
talents, but as the work and gift of his grace 
only ; and that her fellow creatures should recog- 
nize it simply as a fresh proof of the great power 
and mercy of God. She bears continually in 
her heart the words of John the Baptist. “ He 
must inerease, but I must decrease.” 

As mankind mostly live iu awful forgetfulness 
of God, and all his mercies are commonly repaid 
with insensibility and ingratitude ; so the sins of 
the children of men pierce her heart with deep 
and genuine sorrow. She may truly say with 
David, “my zeal hath consumed me, because 
nine enemies have forgotten thy works.” Psalm 
exix. 139. She afflicts her soul then, and re- 
fuses to be comforted. She mourns not only 
over the sins of the church, but over her own 
sins, and over the instability and frequent infi- 
delities of her own heart, which should attach 
itself by a permanent adhesion to God its centre. 

She knows she is called by his grace to fulfil 
the words of the prophet, “Seek the Lord and 
his strength, seek his face evermore.” Psalm 





standing are often well stored with noble and 
affecting sentiments, and with just and frequently 
with brilliant thoughts on religious subjects, 

In reality, however, this religious seeks her 

own honor, and not that of God. In proof of 
which, when others fall short, or remain in a sate 
of lukewarmness, she rather feels a secret plea- 
sure in comparing her own state with theirs, as 
though their deadness constituted a title, or at 
least corroborated her own title to acceptance, 
instead of feeling really grieved to the very soul, 
at seeing the holy and ever blessed God thus 
ignominiously dishonored by his wretched crea. 
tures. ~- 
She would indeed feel the greatest self-abhor- 
rence, did she even suspect herself to be ina 
state of insensibility towards God. Hence she 
assumes an appearance of zeal and fervor, which 
not only deceives others, but deludes herself. 
For she is continually busied about good things, 
yet all her occupations, however useful they may 
be to others, profit her own soul nothing, because 
they are not grounded upon the heart-abasing 
sense that she can of her own self do nothing, 
and that in truth it belongs to God only either 
to pardon sin through his precious blood, or to 
purify the heart through the operations of his 
holy Spirit. 

All her multitude of devotional practices 
weaken instead of strengthening her, because 
they are furnished from the scanty pittance of 
her own fund, instead of being supported by a 
continual drawing from the inexhaustible treasury 
of God. 

Little does it avail to read, to think, or to talk 
much of religious things, whilst destitute of that 
grace by which they are alone applied. In vain 


ev. 6. Comparing herself with this holy stand- | does she strive, by heaping up an accumulated 


ard, she is deeply humbled at her own falling 
short ; weighed in the pure and holy balance of 
the sanctuary, she feels herself tobe utterly want- 
ing, and she therefore prostrates herself in deep 
and unfeigned self-abasementand self-abhorrence, 
in the dust of humiliation at his feet. But be- 
cause the same God who imparts to her the sense 
of her own nothingness and vileness, also vouch- 
safes to manifest his redeming love to her soul, 
and the sufferings by which he hath blotted out 
her sins, and pardoned her iniquities ; so though 
she remains deeply contrite, she is yet not utterly 
confounded. Nay she esteems this very humilia- 
tion a blessing, since God only imparts the grace 
of living faith to those who have applied with 
fidelity, that of genuine repentance. , 


Imperfect Religious. 

The imperfect religious has very little zeal 
or even concern for the honor of God. 

She imagines herself, however, to be zealous, 
because she often pursues religious occupations 
with great seeming fervor ; and if she be a per- 
son of talent, both her imagination and under- 





multitude of ideas, reflections, and imaginations, 
to erect, like the children of Babel, a tower by 
which she may ascend to heaven, whilst she for- 
gets with Elijah to wait until the fire from 
heaven itself shall descend to kindle the sacri- 
fice. 

The imperfect nun would be much surprised, 
were she told that she only renders to God a 
mere exterior worship. Yet nothing is more 
true. For it is with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness. Now the heart and the 
understanding are essentially different. That 
which enlightens the one, by no means neces- 
sarily vivifies the other. Reason is the lamp of 
the one, grace the manna of the other. The un- 
fortunate religious who substitutes the former for 
the latter, commits the same mistakes as a patient 
who, prostrate oa her sick bed, and opening her 
curtains to the noon day sun, should expect that 
the light to see her way should also impart the 
strength to walk in it. 

The imperfect religious, proceeding upon the 
radical error of looking to herself, and not to God, 
substitutes theological information for religious 
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grace, doctrinal conversation for childlike obedi-| the tepid Laodicean, who is neither hot nor cold, 
ence, and harsh censures of the erring, for that} as he will cast into the fiery lake the liar, the 
deep spiritual experience of her own heart, which, | unbelieving, and the idoiater. 


with the sin of others, discovers the force of the 
temptation, and an ungodly self-complacence in 
her own superiority for that deép grief at their 
faults, which should lead her continually to bear 
them on her heart before God, and to pour out 
her soul in prayer for their immortal souls. 

Indeed the harshness of her censures bears an 
exact proportion to the slenderness of her faith. 
She does not enjoy a deep and realizing sense of 
the holiness and love of God, her heart is not 
truly affected by the state of alienation and for- 
getfulness of man. She is not penetrated by an 
awful sense either of the value of the soul or of 
eternity, therefore she does not from her very 
heart pity and yearn over those who are hasten- 
ing to destruction. Nor docs she experimentally 
know the deep disease of the human soul: she 
makes therefore no allowance for its weakness. 

She fulls into the same error respecting her- 
self, and she measures the decency of her own 
walk aguinst the license of that of worldly per- 
sons, forgetting that the utmost wanderings of 
the unawakened, she ought to view as small in 
comparison to the least deviation of a disciple, or 
the most secret sin against light and love in one 
who has a sense of the mercy of God in Christ, 
and who is under the teaching of his holy Spirit. 
The carelessness of a supine and reckless world 
is as nothing compared to the deep ingratitude 
of allowed deviation in the children of God. 

If, however, by any chance she is unavoidably 
forced into a reluctant comparison of ber own 
course with that of the perfect religious, she pru- 
dently stops at the comparisun of their external 
walk, and shutting her eyes to the wide differ- 
ence of the internal principle, she remains wholly 
insens.ble of her state; considering her defi- 
ciency under each article as trivial, and but so 
little falling short, as to be scarcely worth obser- 
vation. She sees that her defalcation outwardly 
is not notorious ; she flatters herself that though 
not as strict as some, her deficiencies neither out- 
wardly exclude lier from the society of the reli- 
gious, nor do they inwardly lead her into im- 
mediate profanity, nor do they arise from any 
manifestly malignant, profligate, or blasphemous 
passion. Hence she considers herself safe, never 
recollecting that the slight defect in her outward 
actions is yet a certain symptom of the deep de- 
clension of the heart within; and that it is by 
the state and condition of the heart that God 
wil judge the sons and daughters of men. 


NUTMEG PLANTATIONS AT SINGAPORE. 


A Singapore correspondent of the Rochester 
Union gives the following account of the nut- 
meg plantations. He says: The nutmeg plan- 
tation I visited belongs to a Chinaman by the 
name of Wampoa, and is situated some four miles 
from the city. It is the most beautiful and 
thoroughly tropical place I have ever seen. The 
place is surrounded by hedge rows of bamboo, 
neatly cut, and within are large fields in which 
are planted cocoanut, beetlenut, mangosteen and 
nutmeg. The latter field embraces nearly fifty 
acres ; and, like the others, the trees are in regu- 
lar rows, crossing cach other at right angles, and 
about thirty feet apart. Some are of very large 
size, and not less than thirty feet in height. 
Like coffee, the trees require great attention, 
and through manuring and irrigation and the 
ground must be kept free from grass and weeds. 
They are removed from the nursery the second 
year, and for two years after must be kept 
covered from the burning sun by mats, which 
are spread over them by means of four supports 
set in the ground. The roots are also mulched 
with coarse litter. They commence bearing four 
to five years from the planting ; but the tree does 
not produce its full crop until it is eighteen years 
old. The produce of a tree is then worth five or 
six dollars a year. One nutmeg per day from 
each tree is regarded as a profitable yield. Upon 
the tree before the husk opens, the fruit does not 
look unlike the hickory nut before the shell 
drops. They are fit to pick when the outer 
shell opens, so as to disclose the mace which 
covers the inner shell that encloses the fruit; 
these trees are examined every morning through- 
out the year, to see if any of the fruit is fit to 
pick. When it is ready to gather, the mace is 
a most brilliant crimson, and exceedingly pretty. 
After it is plucked, the outer shell is thrown 
away, then the mace is carefully tuken off, flat- 
tened with the hand, and spread on wooden 
| trays to dry. It is occasionally turned over, and 
the rain kept from it until thoroughly dry, when 
it is put in bags for market. The nut is also 
placed on wooden or metal pans, and kept in the 
sun until the nut within will rattle about in the 
shell, when the shell is broken off and the nut 
is ready to be packed and sent to market. If 


In| the shell which covers the nutmeg is broken 


spiritual as in temporal sicknesses, the torpor of | before the fruit is dry, it is ruined; and great 
the palsy is no less dangerous than the raving of | care is exercised, therefore, in this process of 


the fever which distorts the whole frame; the 
almost imperceptible spot of the plague token, is 


no less fatul than the wide and gaping wound 
And the Lord our God has solemnly declared 
that he will as assuredly spue out of his mouth 





drying. Besides the nutmeg, my Chinese eu- 
tertainer derives quite a revenue from his cocoa- 
nut, beetlenut and mangosteen orchard. 

The mangosteen is held in the highest repute 
of any fruit in the tropics, and is grown in 
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elsewhere. 


















or white Doyenne peach. 














A STRANGE SECRET OF NATURE. 
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bodies that may be placed therein. 























ment. 


The body nearest the door is that of an Eng- 

lish major, said to have lain there one hundred 
and eighteen years. The second, that of a 
German student, who lost his life in a duel. 
The hard dry flesh still shows the sombre wourds 
on his throat and arms. His body has been 
there one hundred and seventy years. The 
third, that of a Swedish countess, whose body 
has remained free from the lot of common mor- 
tals for one hundred and forty years. The 
fourth, that of a Swedish General, who was killed 
in the “Thirty Years’ War,” and whose throat 
still exhibits the mark of the wound of which he 
died. The fifth is that of his aid-de-camp, who 
lost his life at the same time by a cannon ball 
striking him in the side. The destruction of the 
parts is plainly visible. The sixth body is that 
of a workman who fell from the steeple of the 
church when near its completion—four hundred, 
years ago—and broke his neck. Owing to this 
accident, the peculiar properties of the vault 
became known; for the body of the deceased 
workman was laid in this vault, for a few days, 
and having evinced no signs of decomposition, 
the singularity of the fact induced the authori- 
ties to permit it to remain, and here it has re- 
mained during all that time. The seventh is 
the body of an English lady who died a hundred 
and thirty years since of a cancer in the lower 
jaw; the ravages of the disease are still percep- 
tible in the ulcerated flesh. The eighth is the 
body of a working man who has lain here for 
sixty years. 

In a marble sarcophagus, standing in the 
middle of the vault, are said to repose the mortal 
remains of the Swedish Chancellor, Van Engle- 
brechten; but they are not permitted to be ex- 
posed to public view on account of some still 
surviving relatives of the family. 
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greater perfection at Singapore and Penang than 
I must confess to what in the 
opinion of my fellow traveller was regarded as 
wanting in a just appreciation of its qualities, 
when I declared it quite inferior to the better 
variety of our peaches—or, indeed, to the Tekel 


The American Medical Gazette has the follow- 
ing curious account cf the petrifaction of human 


In the old Cathedral Church of Bremen is a 
vault, the atmosphere of which possesses the 
peculiar property of preserving from decay all 
Visitors 
are shown cight human bodies, besides a num- 
ber of cats, dogs, monkeys, birds, ete., all of 
which, by mere exposure to this atmosphere, 
have become dried and free from all offensive 
effluvia, resembling, in appearance, coarse parch- 





the appearance peculiar to itself in life. Thug 
the Swedish General was a short round-faced 
man, inclined to corpulency; his aid-de-camp 
was a slender, well-proportioned man, in the 
prime of life. As in general appearance, so also 
in facial expression, do these bodies differ; the 
parchment-like skin, though drawn tightly over 
the bones, still shows something of the manner 
in which the muscles beneath them once worked, 
The only reasonable solution of the peculiarity 
of this result (for no other part of the church 
possesses it) that I have heard is, that here all 
the plumber’s work of the building was executed 
and the melting and otherwise preparing the 
material for the roof. We can only suppose, 
then, that the entire chamber became so sur- 
charged with lead, that it has continued ever 
since to give forth vapors, which, forming an 
antiseptic chemical compound of lead, have ope- 
rated upon the cadavara exposed to its influence. 





REMARKABLE OAK TREE AT BRIGHTON. 


The Commissioners appointed by the Legisla- 
ture in 1837, under the administration of Gov. 
Everett, to make a zoological and botanical survey 
of Massachusetts, found the largest and oldest 
white oak tree of their survey at Brighton. The 
survey was completed in nine years; the result 
published in a thick octavo volume, drawn up 
with great care and fidelity by George B. Emer- 
son, Esq., the Chairman, and a copy of the same 
was sent to every town in the Commonwealth 
for preservation. As the great tree referred to 
has just been cut down, having decayed beyond 
the hope of recovery, we give here the descrip- 
tion of its enormous size aud great age, from the 
pen of Mr. Emerson, one of the Commissioners. 

The picturesque ruin of a white oak is stand- 
ing in Brighton, where Nonantum street crosses 
Washington street. At the surface of the ground 
it measures, this lst of October, 1845, twenty- 
five feet and nine inches in circumference; at 
three feet, it is twenty-two feet four inches; at 
six feet, fifteen feet two inches. It tapers 
gradually to the height of about twenty-five feet, 
where the stump of its ancient top is visible, 
below which point four or five pretty large 
branches are thrown out, which rise twenty or 
thirty feet higher. Below, the places of many 
former limbs are covered over by immense 
gnarled and bossed protuberances. The trunk 
is hollow at the base, with a large opening on 
the southwest, through which boys and men 
may easily enter: It had probably passed its 
prime centuries before the first English voice 
was heard on the shores of Massachusetts Bay. 
It is still clad with abundant foliage; and, if 
respected as its venerable age deserves, it may 


stand an object of admiration for centuries’ to 
come. 





Each of these bodies retains to a great degree 
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The next largest oak tree to which the Com- 
missioners refer, was found at Bolton, “nearly 


opposite Deacon Nurse’s,” measuring, “in 1840, 
nineteen feet just above the roots, and fourteen 
feet at three feet from the ground.” Nothing 
is said of the age of this; but, as will be seen, 
its circumference at the two measurings was 
nearly six feet, and eight feet /ess than the 
Brighton oak. 

Mr. Emerson observes that the great value of 
the white oak has caused the destruction of 
almost all trunks suitable for timber, so that it 
is rarely found of a great size. We insert his 
description of two or three elm trees from the 
Report, for the sake of comparing their size with 
the remarkable oak which has just been cut down: 

The great elm on Boston Common was mea- 
sured by Prof. Gray and myself in June of 1844. 
At the ground, it measures twenty-three feet six 
inches; at three feet, seventeen feet eleven 
inches; and at five feet, sixteen feet and one 
inch. ‘The largest branch towards the south-east, 
stretches fifty-one feet. 

The classical elm opposite the gate of the Bo- 
tanic Garden, Cambridge, measured fourteen 
feet nine inches, at four feet, in 1838. 

In Hingham, on the road leading to Cohasset, 
just below the turn from the Old Colony House, 
stands an elm which is said to have been trans- 
planted in 1729. It may have been one hun- 
dred and twenty or one hundred and twenty-five 
years old on the 25th of July, in 1839, when I 
measured it in company with that excellent 
botanist, William Oakes, Esq., of Ipswich. It 
was thirteen feet in circumference at four and a 
half feet from the ground. At from ten to fif- 
teen feet, eight large branches are thrown out, 
which sweep upwards in a broad curve, making 
a noble round head sixty or seventy feet high. 
The.immense roots which, beginning at three or 
feet above the surface, stand out like abutments 
in all directions, chiefly west and east, give an 
idea of permanency and vast strength. The| 
extreme spread of the limbs is forty-five feet | 
from the trunk, making the breadth of the head 
more than ninety feet. In the angle of one of 
the branches, where we measured it, was growing 
acurrant bush with ripe fruit.—Boston Trans. | 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ABSALOM. 
BY EDWARD Ce JONES. 


From Mahanaim’s gates poured out, 

A stern and bannered host, 

And every heart the issue scanned, 

A kingdom gained or lost, 

While each strong pulse was braced and free, 
And kindling eyes spake victory. 

By Mahanaim’s gates there stood 

A sorrow stricken King; 

He thought of Ephraim’s shady wood, 
Where soon the shout should ring, 
And Joab’s lightning force must come, 
Against his poor, dear Absalom. 


The Father then forgot the King, 
And as his troops filed past, 

His heart in every tender string 

Was quivering to the last ; 

Quivering as lute when storms awake, 
And every chord must bend, or break. 


6¢Oh! Joab, when the battle’s din 

Is thickening on the air, 

Remember that with all his sin, 

My erring boy is there; 

He whom an infant I embraced, 

Ere guilt on his pure brow was traced. 


True he has exiled me from home, 
When age has seamed my brow, 
But, ah! the Palace and the Dome 
Seem less than trifles now; 

The blaze of jewelry is dim, 
When my poor spirit thinks of him. 


Deal gently with him, for my sake, 
Though ruin he would seek, 

Let not thy loyal anger break, 
When all his force is weak ; 

And when his Banner droopeth low, 
For David’s sake withdraw the blow. 


He has been tempted by the lure 

A false ambition spread, 

But once his heart was clear and pure, 
Ere guilt its poison shed ; 

That speaking eye, and candid brow 
His buyhood owned, are with me now. 
Deal gently with him—he may yet 
Retrieve this bitter wrong, 

And while his eyes the tear-drops wet, 
In virtue’s ways be strong; 

Forget the traitor in the child, 

And to my heart be reconciled.” 


The bannered host have swept along, 
With loyal hearts and true, 

And Joab heads the valiant throng, 

‘lhe battle-task to do; 

Ah! David! in thy anguish wild, 

Justice has marked and doomed thy child. 


A FRIEND. 


How may lovely things we find 
In earth, and air, and sea— 
The distant bells upon the wind, 
The blossom on the tree ; 
But lovelier far than chime or flower, 
A valued friend in sorrow’s heur. 


Sweet is the carol of a bird 
When warbling on the spray, 
And beautiful the moon’s pale beam 
That lights us on our way; 
Yet lovelier friendship’s look and word 
Than moonlight or than warbling bird. 


How prized the coral and the shell, 
And valued, too, the pearl ; 
Who can the hidden treasures tell 
O’er which the soft waves curl ? 
Yet dearer still a friend to me 
Than all is earth, or air, or sea. 


A KIND WORD. 


Is it not as easy spoken, 
As the word that giveth pain ? 

May not Friendship’s chain when broken, 
Be by kindness linked again ? 

Nay, while light and joy impressing, 
Truth and rectitude record, 

Fraught with every sovereign blessing, 
In the kind forgiving word ? 
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SEWAGE AND IMPROVED AGRICULTURE. 


Kingsley, the author of ‘ Alton Locke,” has 
remarked, in a beautiful article on marine life, 
that Nature is the best of scavengers, and the 
eldest philanthropist in the cause of sanitary re- 
form. It is, in fact, a universal rule of her 
economy to make even evil useful in working 
out the good, for the pestiferous marsh yields 
the most luxuriant crops, and the foul carbonic 
acid which men exhale is the sustenance of 
plants. 


We have been led to this reflection by the ap- 
plication which has been made, in Great Britain, 
of the refuse of sewers to the purposes of agri- 
culture; and the wholesome imitation of Nature 
which it displays. Half a century ago, the idea 
suggested itself to a practical farmer, at Ash- 
burton, Eugland, that the sewage of towns might 
be beneficially employed to fertilize exhausted 
soils. The results even exceeded his expecta- 
tions. ands, which let at two pounds an acre, 
have been made so valuable by this process, that 
twelve pounds an acre are now obtained for them. 
In Scotland similar experiments have ‘led to 
equally surprising results. Poor, sandy soils, 
which once would have sold for half a crown an 
acre, yield, since they have been fertilized by 
sewage, an annual rent of from fifteen to twenty 
pounds ap acre. 

In view of these facts, a Mr. Stothert pro- 
poses to construct works at London, by which 
the sewer drainage of that city, instead of being 
wasted as now, may be made available for agri- 
cultural purposes. He estimates the annual ex- 
pense of collecting, mixing and distributing the 
sewage of that vast metropolis at about a million 
of dollars, while the annual receipts from farm- 
ers would be nearly twenty millions. Extrava- 
gant as this estimate appears at first sight, the 
facts warrant the conclusion that it is not ex- 
cessive. The total amount of liquid sewage 
discharged from London daily is 150,000,000 
gallons, equal to 500,000 tons, yielding five 
thousand tons of solid matter. This quantity 
is sufficient to fertilize ten millions of acres year- 
ly. A company is already in existence, though 
working on a small scale, to furnish agricultu- 
rists with sewage matter; and as this company 
receives twenty dollars an acre, it is certainly 
within bounds to calculate on receiving half that 
sum. ven at this price, the manuring of lands 
by sewage would be cheaper than by guano, 
which is so extensively employed by British ag- 
riculturists. Mr. Stothert’s scheme, therefore, 
if Parliament can be induced to undertake it, 
will yield the most surprising results, even as a 
mere financial speculation. 

We have no doubt, that, whether this reform 
is undertaken now, or postponed, the time will 
come, when not only London, but every great 
city, will employ its sewage to fertilize the soil. 
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saesiasenetioiuiidiailaneataliniactiniainannaeiiaainaaaaiiapitiaiilaad: 
The very principle, in fact, which teaches the 
scientific farmer to save the drainage of hi sta. 
bles and barn-yard, in order to enrich his fields 
with it, should lead great cities to economize 
their sewage matter, for it is but doing the same 
thing on a larger scale. At present, this re- 
fuse from towns taint the ‘air, and pollutes the 
rivers into which it flows. But when the pro- 
gress of civilization shall have worked this desi- 
rable reform, this sewage matter will assist to 
cheapen bread, by improving soils. It is strange, 
indeed, that this economical employment of the 
refuses of cities has not sooner been thought 
of, especially by nations boasting such progress 
in material civilization as do England and the 
United States. 

In a word, and to return to the original 
thought, if we would advance, we should imitate 
nature more. Nature never wastes anything. 
She transmutes, but does not destroy; econo- 
mizes, but does not squander. Great cities, when 
they come to be properly managed, will give 
back to the country as much as they take from 
it, instead of being, as now, constant drains 
upon its fertility. —Ledyer. 





HEBRON. 


As we drew nearer to Hebron, the remains of 
the old terraces on the hill-sides showed that the 
country had once been covered with vineyards : 
while the corn fields in the valleys, and the herds 
of cows grazing in the rich pastures, awakened 
many recollections of home. It is a pretty, 
cheerful-looking town, beautifully situated on the 
slope of a hill, and surrounded by vineyards and 
olive-grounds. The great mosque, built over the 
tombs of the Patriarchs, rises conspicuously ahove 
the rest of the town; and, in riding towards the 
place where our tents were to be pitched, we 
passed a large square tank, with steps descend- 
ing into it at the angles, which has been sup- 
posed, without any evidence, to be “ the pool of 
Hebron,” where David hanged the sons of 
Rimmon. 

We did not find the interior of the town to 
correspond with its external beauty. The streets 
are steep, dark, and very dirty, and the bazaars 
neither extensive nor well stocked. The popu- 
lation is only about 4,000; of these, forty 
families are Jews, and Elias the Saraff and his 
family are the only Christians inthe town. The 
Moslems of Hebron have always bad the char- 
acter of being most bigoted and fanatical; and 
we found that it would be useless, if not danger- 
ous, to attempt to enter their mosque. 

It was one of the many churches founded by 
the empress Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
and was long an object of pilgrimage. It is 
said to be built over the cave of Macphelah, and 
contains tke suppositious tombs of Abraham, 
Sarah, Isaac, Rebecca, Jacob, and Leah. For 
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more than a century, only two or three Europeans 
have gained access to the mosque. Ali Bey, 
who visited it in 1807, and passed as a Moslem, 

ives a minute description of the sepulchres 
which, he says, are each in a separate department, 
on the level of the floor of the mosque. All the 
sephulchres, according to his account, ‘have 
separate entrances, closed with iron gates, and 
by wooden dvors, plated with silver, and secured 
by silver bolts and padlocks. The tombs of the 
patriarchs are covered with rich carpets of green 
silk, magnificently embroidered with gold; those 
of their wives are red, embroidered in like 
manner. I counted nine, one over the other, on 
the sepulchre of Abraham. The rooms also 
which contain the tombs are covered with rich 
carpet.” But this very circumstantial descrip- 
tion is at variance with earlier accounts, which 
represent all the six tombs as ina cave under 
the mosque. Benjamin of Tudela, who visited 
Hebron in the twelfth century, gives the follow- 
ing description of the place. “ 1 came to Hebron 
seated on a plaine; fur Hebron the ancient me- 
tropolitan citie stood upon an hill; but it is now 
desolate. But in the valley there is a duplicitie, 
that is, as it were, two little valleys, and there 
the citie is placed ; and there is an huge temple 
there, called Saint Abraham, and that place was 
the synagogue of the Jews, at what time the 
country was possessed by the Ismaelites. But 


the Gentiles, who afterwards obtayned and held 
the same, built sixe sepulchres in the temple, by 
the names of Abraham, Shariff, Isaac, Rebecca, 
Jacob, and Lia, and the inhabitants now tell the 
pilgrimes that they are the monuments of the 
patriarcls ; and greatsummesof money are offered 


there. But surely to any Jew coming thither, 
and offering the porters a reward, the cave is 
showed, with the iron gate opened, which from 
antiquities remayneth yet there. And a man 
goeth down with a lamp-light in the first cave, 
where nothing is found, nor also in the second, 
until he enter the third, in which there are sixe 
monuments, the one right over against the other; 
and each of them are engraven with characters, 
and distinguished by the name of every one of 
them after the manner—Sepulchrum Abraham 
patris nostri, super quem pax sit: and so the 
rest, after the same example. And a lampe 
perpetually burneth in the cave day and night; 
the officers of the temple continually ministering 
oil for the maintenance thereof.” Sanderson, 
who was in Hebron in 1610, agrees with the 
Spanish Jew in describing the tombs asin a cave 
under that church; but, in his time, pilgrims 
do not appear to have been allowed to enter the 
cave; ‘but at a square hole, through a thick 
wall, they might discern a little light of a lamp.” 
“The Jews,” “do their ceremonies of prayer 
there without. The Moores and Turks are per- 
witted to have alittle more sight, which is at the 
top, where they let down the oil for the lampe.”’ 
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From the New Haven Journal. 
THE TREASURE CHEST OF THE ATLANTICO—IN- 
TERESTING LETTER. 


Pr. Dover, Aug. 26th, 1855. 

You no doubt have heard of the many unsuc- 
cessful attempts to obtain the money chest lost 
with the steamship Atlantic three years ago— 
said to contain $60,000. The statute, I believe, 
limits the claim of ownership over property thus 
lost to three years. In this case the time limited 
expired on the 20th inst., and Green, the cele- 
brated submarine diver, reached here on the 21st, 
in the canal boat schooner Yorkshire, Capt. Pat- 
terson, on his way to the wreck, 25 miles dis- 
tant. They returned yesterday, and being well 
acquainted with Capt. Patterson, I obtained the 
following account from him : “ About 10 o’clock 
(says Capt. P.) on the 24th, all being ready, 
Green descended by means of a line, which havy- 
ing a grapple on the end had become fast to 
something below. He was dressed with three 
pairs of flannel drawers, three shirts, also flannel, 
three pairs of woolen pants, three coats, and three 
pairs of wovlen stockings, surmounted by his 
submarine armour; on his feet he had a pair of 
stogy shoes, with a lead sole half or five-eights 
of an inch thick, anda belt of 80 lbs. of shot 
around his body, to sink him, (and the breast 
piece of the armour cannot weigh less than 50 
lbs.) Taking hold of the line, he descended, 
finding it perfectly so that he could see all around 
him to the depth of sixty feet, wheu it grew dark, 
and for the balance of his fearful journey amid 
the caverns of the deep, he was guided solely by 
the line, until at the depth of 140 feet, when he 
struck bottom, or something which he soon made 
out to be the wheel-house of the ill-fated boat ; 
groping along, he slid on the hurricane deck, 
from thence to the guards of the boat; by pok- 
ing around he discovered the precise position of 
the boat, and found himself not far from the 
sought for office, and made fast the end of a line 
which he had carried down with him, toa staun- 
chion near the gangway, and giving the signal 
he ascended, carrying with him a piece of the 
wheel-house which he had secured, (a piece of 
eo 8 inches long, 4 inches wide and 
1} inghes thick, was sawed off and presented to 
me by the captain of the Yorktown.) He had 
gone down, in all, 152 feet, and remained just 
4) minutes. After resting, he again descended, 
having first partaken of a hearty meal without 
removing his dress, save the head piece. His 
excitement was intense at his great success thus 
far, and when he descended the second time he 
was quite hot, (the day was intensely hot.) De- 
scending by his second line, he soon stood on the 
deck ; feeling his way along, he soon reached the 
“third” window, which being unbroken he 
shattered it, and reaching in his band at last laid 
it upon the much coveted safe, just in the posi- 
tion which it had been described to him. Not 
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being able to reach far enough to make this line 
fast, he again ascended for a hook to hook through 
the handles; reaching the deck, he made known 
his success and requirement, and as no hook was 
ready, sat down until one could be secured to a 
line. As they were about ready, he rolled over, 
saying he was sick. They stripped him and did 
all in their power for him, but were finally 
obliged to buoy the lines and make sail for this 
place, for medical attendance. They reached 
here at noon yesterday, and two physicians were 
immediately called, who expressed their opinion 
that he could not live; however, they labored 
faithfully with hin, and at night pronounced 
him better, and this morning, although not out 
of danger, it is thought he will live, and is in a 
fair way for a speedy recovery.” He says if his 
life is spared he will yet be the owner of that 
chest. tie will no doubt be more cautious in 
future how he makes a dive when he is “warm, 
and on a full stomach. His first exclamation on 
his second ascension was, “ [ touched the gold.” 





PENNSYLVANIA IRoN.—It is said that Pean- 
sylvania now produces as much iron as was manu- 
factured in all Great Britain thirty years ago. 

SS 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frove ano Meat.—Flour is quiet buthigher. Sales 
of standard brands for export at $8 12 per barrel. 
‘The export demand for home consumption is at $8 00 a 
$8 25 for common and extra brands, and fancy lots 
at $3 75 a $9 50 per barrel. Little is doing in Rye 
Flour; sales are reported at $6 25. Penna. Corn Meal is 
held at $4 50 per bbl. 

Grain.—There is a fair demand for Wheat, and 
prices are firmly maintained. Sales of inferior and 
prime Southern and Penna. red at $1 62a $1 $4, and 


$2 00 a $2 05 for fair and prime white, afloat and in | 
Corn | 


store. Sales of Penna. Rye at $1 12 a $1 13. 
is scarce at 92c. (ats are in fair demand; sales of or- 
nary and good Pennsylvania and Delaware at 42c. 
Catrte Markxer.—The Cattle Market dtring the 
past week was quite active, and 1000 Beef cattle were 


disposed of at prices ranging from $8 to $10 per 100 
There were 4500 


Ibs., and from $4 to $5 on foot. 
Sheep in market, and sales were made at from $2 25 
to $4 75 per head, and $4 25 to $4 75 per Ib. Lambs 
are selling at $2 and $4 50 pef head. 160 Cows and 
Calves were sold at from $25 to $75. 


(Sors The W BOARDING SCHOON FOR 


BOYS.—The Winter term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1855, and 
continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. 

For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington, N. J. 
10th mo. 13th, 1855—3m. pd. 


T is intended to commence the Winter Session of 
LONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YUUNG MEN AND BOYS on the 5th of Eleventh 
month next. Terms $65 for Twenty weeks. For 





Circulars, including References and further particulars, 
BENS. SWAYNE, Principal, 
0., Pa. 


enquire of 


9th mo. 22. London Grove P. O., Chester 


INTELLIGENCER. 





REEN LAWN FEMALE SEMINARY 
mence the Winter Session on the 5th of enth 
month next. Terms, $50 for Twenty weeks. Com. 
petent Male and Female Teachers will have charge, . 
and Lectures will be given on various branches taught, 
For Circulars address 
EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal, 
Unionvilli P. O., Chester Co. Pa. 
9th mo, 29th—4t. pd. 


ENNETT FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 

Session will open on the 5th day of Eleventh 
month, 1655. The course of study will embrace all 
the branches of a solid English education. Terms for 
Boarding, Tuition, &c., $55.00 per session of Five 
Months. Pupils under twelve years of age, $50. For 
reference, &c., address 

SAMUEL MARTIN, Principal, 
9th mo, 22d—4t. Kennett Square, Pa. 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J. 

The Winter Session of this Institution will open on 
the 12th of Eleventh month next, and continue twenty 
weeks. Terms of admission $70 per session. 

All the branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught. 

A Course of Lectures on Chemistry will be de- 
livered by a practical Chemist. 

For Circulars of School, address the Principal, 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
9th mo. 15--2m. -Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N.J. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The First Session of this School, which will be 
opened by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hiliborn, will 
commenee the first Second day of the Eleventh mouth 
next, and continue twenty weeks. 

It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation in 
Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philada., with easy 
and cheap access to the city twice a day by steamboat 
from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornwell’s 
' Depot, either of which is about two miles distant. 
| The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a Jiberal English education, with Mathe- 
matics and Drawing. 

Every attention will be given to promote the 
health, comfort and progress of the pupils. 

Terxus.—For Tuition, Boarding and Washing, $60 
per session, payable one-half in advance. 

For circulars, direct to JANE HILLBORN, 

Byberry, Pa. 











References. 
Cuartes Stokes, Rancocas, N. J- 
Wituiam Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
Cuartes Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 
Cuar.es Wiitiams, White Marsh, Pa. 
Joun Simmons, No. 437 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
A. T. W. Wrieut, No. 604 N. Filth St., Philada., 
Principal of the Normal School. 
8th mo. 4—4m. pd. 


ANTED.—A Female Teacher to take charge of 

a School for Girls, under the care of Camden 
Preparative Meeting. For information apply to Jon» 
Hunn, Camden, Delaware, or to Wm. W. Moors, No. 
100 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


| FASONED LUMBER—constantly on hand and 
S for sale by R. A. & J. J. Witttams & Co., 


N. W. corner Broad and Green Sts. 
Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





R. A. WittiaMs, 
J. J. Wititams, 


8th mo. 4—3m. F. Suoemaxker. 








